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Dog-Bone Mystery 


It was almost dinnertime. Mrs. 
Hazel Bretman wiped the back of her hand 
across her perspiring forehead and surveyed 
the room. The food was almost ready to 
serve, which was a good thing, for in a 
few moments she knew children would be 
pouring into the dining room of the school 
in Kent, England, where she was cook. 

The kitchen was full of delightful odors, 
some of which must have drifted out the 
open windows. For at that moment Martha 
Smith, one of the assistant cooks, came in 
the door and announced, “Mrs. Bretman, 
there’s a dog outside, and he looks as 
though he wants a bone.” 

“Well, give him one,” said Mrs. Bretman 
quickly. “We have scraps, haven’t we?” 
And then the dining room doors burst open 
and the children rushed in. The dog was 
forgotten. But not for long. 








When about half the children were 
served, Martha Smith tapped Mrs. Bretman 
on the shoulder. “Hate to bother you, 
ma’am,” she shouted above the din, “but 
that dog’s back, and he wants another 
bone.” 

“Then give him another,” said Mrs. 
Bretman, who was well acquainted with 
hungry boys and not perturbed by hungry 
dogs. 

Next day when dinner was almost ready 
Martha Smith announced, “Mrs. Bretman, 
that dog’s outside, and he’s asking for a 
bone.” 

“Give him one,” said Mrs. Bretman. 

Martha Smith did so. Then, when about 
half the children were served, Mrs. Bretman 
felt a tap on her shoulder. It was Martha 
Smith. “That dog, ma’am,” she said. ‘‘He’s 
back, and wants another bone.” 

Believe it or not, this went on for days. 
At just about the time dinner was ready 
that spaniel would turn up at the kitchen 
door and ask for a bone. Receiving one, he 
would go off with it, then return a little 
later and ask for another. 

The kitchen help were puzzled. What 
could a dog do with so many bones? 
“Maybe he’s storing them for the winter, 
like a squirrel,” suggested Priscilla, who 
ran the dishwasher. “Maybe he’s got babies 
and has to feed them,” said Margaret, who 
served. “I think he’s just plain greedy,” 
said Martha Smith. 

“Well, I’m going to find out,” said Mrs. 
Bretman. “When that dog comes tomorrow 
don’t give him a bone till dinner has been 
served and I’m free to leave. I shall follow 
him.” 

True to her word, Mrs. Bretman followed 
the dog the next day. When she returned, 
the kitchen help gathered round her eagerly 
to hear what she had found. 

“The mystery is solved,” she announced. 
“That blessed little dog. We thought he was 
greedy, but he’s put us all to shame. He 
keeps only one bone for himself. The other 
he gives to another dog who is kept chained 
up all the time. Tomorrow we must give 
him an extra large bone for being so 
thoughtful.” 

Certainly it was a well-earned reward. 


Your friend, 


ie Waxes 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 
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Bridge the Angels Built 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


UST hear that wind and rain!” ex- 

claimed Philip. “How will papa ever 
get home?” 

“How I wish he wouldn’t go to the sa- 
loon every Sunday!” sighed his mother. 

Philip and his parents lived in a little 
bamboo hut beside a swift river in southern 
Mexico. Green mountains towered above 
them. Great jungle trees, thick with vines 
and heavy with orchids, surrounded them. 

It was a wonderful place for a boy to 
live, and they would have been a happy 


family if it hadn’t been for the saloon 
across the river. The money from the sale 
of the chocolate beans and from the banana 
plants went week by week to the saloon 
keeper. Philip was barefoot and his pants 
were torn, but the money for new clothes 
always had to go for drink. 

Although his father came home drunk 
every Sunday afternoon, still Philip was anx- 
ious for his safety. He was a good father 
during the week, taking Philip with him 

To page 16 


Peter turned and saw a log resting against a rock and reaching from the island to the shore. 
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“Go away,” shouted Munie. 


“This is Jesus’ house now.” 


MUNIE and 
THE DEVIL AT THE DOOR 


By KELSEY VAN 


MUN was a girl of India only nine 
years old. She was a member of a very 
large family that never had quite enough. 
She helped by working every day for a 
missionary lady living nearby. Each night 
she would come home to sleep on the bare, 
dirt floor with her many brothers and sisters. 

One Sabbath the missionary lady took 
Munie to the Sabbath school. She sang the 
hymns with the other children and learned 
“Jesus Loves Me” by heart, even though it 
was in the Marathi language. 

As the weeks passed she heard more and 
more about Christ and His love, and when 
she came home at night she would tell her 
mother all about it. 

Then one day after Sabbath school 
Munie went boldly to the niche in the wall 
where the household idol stood, picked up 
the little stone image, and tossed him out- 
side. Her tired mother saw her do it, but 
said nothing. 

“He has never done anything for us,” 
said Munie. “Jesus loves us and will keep 
us from harm if we ask Him to be our 
God.” 

No one missed the little stone god that 
night, for the only light in the hut was 


Seal 


KIPP 


from the flickering flame of the dried cow- 
dung fire under the cook pot. And no one 
had done puja (worship) to the lifeless 
image on its shelf. They had all been so 
tired they had gone straight to bed on the 
hard, dirt floor that had been plastered over 
with cow-dung till it was smooth and hard. 

About an hour later there was a tremen- 
dous banging and shaking on the door. 
Someone was rattling it violently. 

Munie’s mother called, “Who's there?” 
A deep voice answered, “The devil. I 
want to get in.” 
“No! No!” 

fright. 

The deep voice went on, “I belong on 
the shelf; let me in.” 

“Now see what you have brought upon 
us,” Mother cried to Munie. “Your new 
God will not help us now.” 

The door rattled again as though it 
would fall in. Her mother’s words had 
given the little girl an idea. She realized 
that this trouble was her fault, in a way. 
She stood up and walked trembling to the 
door. She was so frightened she could hardly 
speak, but she forced herself to sing, “Jesus 
Loves Me.” And clear to the end she sang 


cried Munie’s mother in 
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it, her voice growing stronger as she went, 
for there was now no sound outside the 
door. All was quiet as her sweet voice came 
to the end. The devil had left. 

Next day Munie hurried to tell the mis- 
sionary what had happened. The missionary 
heard her to the end of the tale then said, 
“If he comes again, you say, “This is Jesus’ 
house.’” 

That very night Munie and her brothers 
and sisters and parents were again awak- 
ened by a terrific banging on the door. 

“I belong here,’ boomed the voice. “Let 
me in.” 

Munie was not so frightened this time. 
She walked right over to the door and 
spoke as loudly as she could, “Go away. 
You don’t belong here any more. This is 
Jesus’ house.” 

Then the door shook and trembled with 
the furious beating. The bands that held 
it broke, and it came crashing in toward 
the little girl. She ran over to the others 
who were trembling against the back wall. 

But hands had grabbed both sides of the 
door before it fell. Away it went down 
the path! And in the faint starlight all that 
the family could see below the door was a 
pair of moving feet. 

They waited in terror for the devil to 
come back. What would he do to them 


now? There was no door to 
keep him out. Munie clung 
to her mother, but she 
pushed her away. What had 
she brought on her family? 
Would the devil return and 
hurt them all? 

There was little sleep for anyone in the 
hut that night; someone was always keep- 
ing watch before the dark hole to the out- 
doors where the door had been. But who- 
ever it was that had come did not return. 

In the morning one of the children found 
the door lying flat on the ground ten feet 
down the path. Munie’s father put it back 
up. “The little god goes back on the shelf,” 
he said to Munie. 

“Please, Father, no. The missionary lady 
said he hated Jesus and would not come 
to a Jesus house,” Munie begged. “If you 
put it back it will be his house again, and 
he will be able to come in. Let us see if 
Jesus God is stronger than the devil. If the 
devil does not come again, it is true, but if 
he does come back, then we will put back 
the idol.” 

Gulam looked down at his small, earnest 
daughter. It was the first time she had ever 
dared to speak so boldly to him. This new 
schooling must be strong medicine, he 

To page 22 











Munie took the god down from its niche in the wall and threw it out through the door. 
She thought that was the end of it, but she found out differently that night after dark. 
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LUCK AT 


LARKSPUR LAKE @ 


CHAPTER 1 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


pees Bart slowed down for a sharp 
curve, and the slackened speed sent a 
sleeping bag forward against Mark Gra- 
ham’s head. Mark turned on the front seat 
and pushed the bag back against the suit- 
cases and the new outboard motor, but his 
push was more like the returning of a 
friendly nudge. 

“Stay put,” he told the sleeping bag, and 
went back to his thoughts. Heavy thoughts 
they were, too, when you consider that he 
was on his way to the family cottage on 
Larkspur Lake with his favorite uncle, and 
that he had used up about a year’s supply 
of patience just living through the last 
weeks of school, waiting for this day, this 
hour, this trip in this particular green con- 
vertible. 

He felt in his pocket. The little book 


was still there—the book of Morse code— ™ 


that had started the trouble; the book Uncle 
Bart had sent him last month for no reason 
except that he had had an extra one. 

Mark had lived with the book since then. 
He had learned to send and receive the 
code with an old set of telegraph keys he 
had found in a secondhand store. And now, 
it seemed to Mark, the next and only logi- 
cal step was to build a ham radio set. He 
had set his mind on it as a project for this 
summer, but when he had mentioned it to 
Uncle Bart, the answer had been No. 

No, because Mark was too young. And 
Mark had had no success at all talking 
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around that point. His uncle had just fin- 
ished his second year of teaching science 
subjects at the academy, and his mind was 
full of all the trouble he had had getting 
the principles of radio into his students’ 
heads. If radio was hard for them, there was 
no use trying to teach it to Mark for sev- 
eral years yet. Nothing could change his 
mind. At least, so far nothing had. 

Now Uncle Bart was laughing in that 
easy way he had; he bumped Mark on the 
knee with a carefree fist and said, “Look, 
Mark, cheer up. We've got plenty to do at 
Larkspur without a ham station.” 

Uncle Bart was right, of course. Mark 
brightened at the thought of what a wonder- 
ful plenty they really did have to do this 
year, with a new and bigger outboard for 
“Lazy Lizzy,” with the pier to rebuild and 
paint, and who knew how much work to do 
on the boat itself. 

“Sure,” he said. “Do you suppose there 
will be time for a swim tonight before we 
unpack?” 

Uncle Bart’s answer was a thoughtful 
look, a glance at his watch, and a long 
toot of the horn as he passed the car ahead. 
The other driver looked around with a 
curious squint as they shot past, but he 
waved back at them when they waved, and 
smiled at the broad grins they wore. He 
didn’t hear Uncle Bart saying, “Don’t hold 
up progress there, friend. We're going 
swimming!” 




















As the boy next door waved he dropped his logs, and Mark heard him laugh, “Just my luck!” 
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He had no idea how much trouble that expression would cause him before vacation was over. 


In another three hours the traffic thinned 
out as the woods grew thicker, and the 
smell of ground pine was sweet and heavy 
the way it always was in the Sierras in 
summer. 

“Mountain Misery,” Uncle Bart said 
when they first began to notice it. “The 
old-timers named it about right, didn’t 
they?” 

“Makes you feel a little car-sick right at 
first,’ Mark said. “We'll get used to it.” 

They were used to it and felt fine by 
the time they reached the rustic sign point- 
ing to Larkspur Lake. Ten miles to go, 
the old pine log told them, and they 
turned off the main highway, watching the 
road ahead for every familiar turn: the big 
rock jutting up just before the first view of 
the lake, the trees and cottages always a 
little changed every year by the winter's 
load of snow. 

“The old place came through the winter 
pretty well, I'd say.” Uncle Bart was looking 
at the huge sugar pines along the shore. 
A few branches were missing, but there 
was no mistaking the trees. Mark had been 


here every summer he could remember, and 
most of those times Uncle Bart had been 
here too. 

His uncle was chuckling, “Did I ever 
tell you, Mark, that I was up here with 
your grandfather when we got a telephone 
call from your Dad saying that you were 
born? You'll be thirteen this summer?” 

Mark nodded. 

“That summer I was thirteen,’ Uncle 
Bart remembered. “My Dad and I were so 
excited we just stumbled around the cottage 
saying dumb things like, ‘Just think! I’m a 
grandpa!’ and, ‘Boy, oh boy, I’m an uncle!’” 

Mark wasn’t paying much attention. At 
least he was trying not to. 

“Finally,” Uncle Bart went on, “we 
couldn’t stand it any longer. Mom _ had 
taken the car and gone off the day before 
to be there for your first cry, so we were 
stranded. That didn’t stop us. We thumbed 
a ride to town and went shopping for a 
present for you. After all, your mother is 
my big sister, and nothing was too good 
for her baby. We bought the most beauti- 
ful, lace-trimmed, pink ~ 
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“Pink? Lace?” Mark was aghast. 

“Pink, lace-trimmed bonnet and 
dress ” and Uncle Bart broke off be- 
cause he couldn’t go on. They were still 
laughing, and Mark was threatening to get 
even as soon as he thought of something 
bad enough, when they drove through the 
gate and stopped under a pine tree in 
back of the cottage. 

In the yard next door a boy in orange- 
and-black swimming trunks was loading the 
length of one sunburned arm with small 
pine logs from the open shed. He turned 
to see who had driven up, and called out 
“Hi!” At that moment the load on his 
arm tipped off balance and fell. The boy 
eyed the scattered logs with a look of mock 
horror and then grinned. 

“Just my luck,” he said, and grasping 
two logs by their ends, turned and strode 
toward the back door. 

Mark watched him go. 

“New folks next door this year?” he sug- 
gested to his uncle. 

Uncle Bart was busy checking the out- 
board. “Arnolds sold the place this spring. 
Folks named Clayton, I think.” 

“Clayton,” Mark repeated, wondering 
what the boy’s first name was, what kind of 
neighbor he would be. Well, he was 
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friendly, that much was sure It wasn’t un- 
til later that Mark thought of the boy’s 
words about his bad “luck.” It wasn’t until 
he and Jack Clayton woke up that never-to- 
be-forgotten morning. . . . But, no, Mark 
didn’t give it a thought that first day. He 
just pulled a suitcase out of the back seat 
and followed his uncle to the back door of 
the good old cottage, feeling that this sum- 
mer was going to be a wonderful time. 

He set the suitcase down while waiting 
for Uncle Bart to search his pockets for 
the key. But Barton Porter wasn’t searching 
any pockets. He was opening the door. It 
was then that Mark noticed that the blinds 
were not down. He had been too busy to 
notice the smoke coming from the chimney. 

“Anybody home?” Uncle Bart shouted it 
as though he expected an answer. They were 
in the kitchen now, and the answer came 
through the dining room door in the 
form of a compact little woman—you 
wouldn’t say old, but with lines around her 
eyes that never went away because she had 
smiled so much with that easy, hearty kind 
of smile that told plainly she was Uncle 
Bart’s mother. 

“Grandma!” Mark had hardly taken it 
in, when a voice sounded from the hall. 


To page 16 
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most bird nests get plenty of light. The 
baya bird’s nest, on the other hand, is 
entirely covered and quite dark inside. But 
the baya has a most interesting way of pro- 
viding its own lighting system, though why 
it does so is a mystery. 

The baya of India is one of the weaver- 
bird group that makes the most elaborate 
nests of all the birds. The weavers are colo- 
nial birds, building their nests together in 
trees or bushes, sometimes hanging over 
water, in sugar canes, reeds, or the founda- 
tion of eagle’s nests. One remarkable kind 
builds a tremendous umbrella-shaped mass 
of sticks and straw in the branches of a 
tree. The flat under surface of this mass is 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


Bird That Puts Lights in Its Nest 


full of holes, containing the nests of as 
many as three hundred birds. 

The most common type of weaverbird 
nest is shaped like a bottle with a rounded 
body of coarse grass intertwined with 
sticks, twigs, and roots. A narrow neck 
forms the opening to the nest, which is 
lined with fine grass stems, feathers, down, 
or wool. The completed nest looks much 
like a bottle lying on its side. 

Some weaverbirds actually do the weav- 
ing of their nests together. The female sits 
on the inside while the male passes straws 
to her from the outside through openings in 
the nest structure. She thrusts the ends 
back to him through another opening, in 
and out, just like a regular loom. 

The baya builds a hanging nest of twigs, 
root fibers, and mud. It may have one or 
two “downspouts” as entryways. The nar- 
row entry faces down. To get into the nest 
the bird must push past a round, clay door, 
pass up through a tunnellike passageway 
and into a waiting room, then through an- 
other short passage into the round nest 
cavity itself. 

Since the walls of this fancy house are 
well plastered with mud, little or no light 
leaks into the nest. The baya solves this 
situation by catching fireflies and sticking 
them to the inside wall of the nest where 
they constantly flash, lighting up the inside! 
As one light goes out, another living lan- 
tern is brought in to replace it. 

Whether the bird prefers a lighted nest 
chamber, is just providing extra food for 
its young, or brings in the fireflies for some 
other reason, nobody knows. At least a 
lantern-lighted bird nest is certainly a nov- 
elty. Man is the only other creature known 
to lengthen his wakeful hours with artificial 
lighting. 
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KITES OVER SAN DIEGO @ 


HARRY GARLICK, Reporting 


WHEN the Wright Brothers at Kitty 
Hawk first took to the air in their 
rickety, homemade airplane, the history of 
the world was changed. 

In San Diego County, California, a new 
age of adventure and thrills was recently 
born in Pathfinder activities, for here along 
the coast of the Pacific Ocean, where the 
whitecapped breakers roll, the Pathfinders 
are taking great interest in building and 
flying the very things that made airplanes 
possible—kites. For it was the kites the 
Wright Brothers made and flew that gave 
them the true principles of flight which 
they later applied to their first airplane. 

It was last year that the kite fad really 
took hold among the Pathfinders of San 
Diego, for last year a kite tournament was 
held at Torry Pines, just up the coast from 
San Diego. The tournament was so success- 
ful that it was planned to make it an annual 
occasion. 

This year the kite contest was a great 
success. It was held at the San Diego Model 
Yacht Club, which gave plenty of space for 
flying the many sizes of kites. Participation 
was excellent, with all the clubs in the San 
Diego area well represented. Looking over 
the kites, it was evident that many hours of 
hard work had gone into their preparation 
and construction. There were kites from 
not much larger than a postage stamp to 
kites of super-giant size. 

The tournament consisted of twelve dif- 
ferent events, and during each one of these 
contests the sky would burst forth with 
kites bobbing, jumping, whirling. During 
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the fancy kite contest the air was cluttered 
with many weird objects, for there were 
kites resembling butterflies, stars, birds, 
snowflakes, airplanes, lightning, yes, and 
even a Pathfinder girl. The Pathfinder-girl 
kite, no doubt, gave a parent or two quite 
a start, for it looked as though one of the 
kites had gotten away and pulled a Path- 
finder girl into the sky with it. 

The kite events were climaxed by the 
kite free-for-all, which was open to all 
entries, the object being to knock down 
the other kites but still stay aloft yourself. 
The last kite flying was the winner. 

Individual awards were given for each 
event. These consisted of first-, second-, and 
third-place ribbons. Then a beautiful trophy 
was given to the boy and girl who had 
managed to collect the highest number of 
total points for all events. The winner for 
the girls was Sharon Hermone of the La 
Mesa Pathfinder club and the boy receiving 
the winning trophy was Paul Riedel of the 
E! Cajon Pathfinder club. 

A large trophy was given to the club 
that had received the most points for the 
day—the La Mesa Pathfinder club. 

The real credit for the success of this 
tournament must go to Leroy Camp, who 
was instrumental in laying the foundation 
for the tournament and who conducted it 
to its successful conclusion. This kite tour- 
nament so far has been one of the great 
high lights of the Pathfinder year. The 
Southeastern California Conference recom- 
mends such a contest for all Pathfinders 
everywhere. 














Girls 





These were the smallest kites entered in the contest. Three more kites showing large or unusual 


“Kites away!” and up they go against the sea breeze. The winners, who were awarded ribbons and trophies. 
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THIEVES IN THE OLD GO 


pase. stood motionless, close to the hedge 
that grew between his house and Davy’s, 
his eyes glued to the window of the living 
room, where he knew his dad was reading 
the afternoon newspaper and Mother was 
embroidering a pillowcase. The last thing 
in the world he wanted either of them to 
know was that he was about to make his exit 
through an almost invisible hole in the hedge. 

Both Mother and Dad persisted in saying 
that Davy was not good company for him. 
They said a boy of sixteen who had been 
in trouble with the police was someone an- 
other boy of thirteen should stay away from. 

How old-fashioned and stuffy can parents 
be? Frank often wondered. He tried to tell 
them what good fun Davy was; how he 
could always think up the most thrilling 
and exciting things to do. “You have to go 
around with someone like Davy if you don’t 
want to go moldy before you are fourteen,” 
he had told them once. 

Sure that the coast was clear, Frank parted 
the shrubs that hid the secret tunnel into 
Davy’s yard, and wiggled through. 

Once on the other side he gave a low 
whistle like the song of a bird. Three times 
he whistled, and then waited. And as he 
waited he felt like hugging himself for hav- 
ing so successfully eluded his parents. They 
thought he was down in the basement work- 
ing on his wood-burning kit. If they only 
knew! 

At last, there was Davy. “Had quite a 
time getting away from the folks,” he said. 
“Told them I was going to help Bill Stedman 
make a kite. Ha! Mom and Dad never know 
half the time where I am.” 
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Frank didn’t say so, but his mother and 
dad had often told him it was good sense 
to let them know where he was and what 
he was doing all the time. A dart of guilt 
shot through his mind. He'd been pretty 
clever, getting away this once, unobserved, 
but even at that, God knew. The way Davy 
talked, Frank’s first impulse 
was to tell him he was a 
cheat and to make off to 
the basement and his pic- 
ture, but he recovered from 
his guilty feelings when he 
remembered that boys like 
Davy hate sissies, and be- 
sides, there was the gold 
mine. 

He had always wanted to 
go inside a gold mine. 
Now was the chance. He 
might even find a nugget 
worth $100. Maybe even 
a thousand! What would 
he do with all that? Model 
airplanes, a rubber raft, 
cowboy boots. So many 
things it would buy! 

They crept _ stealthily 
along the hedge, then scur- 
ried up the hill trail toward 
Ted Ramsey's old mines. 
There were three of them 
on the side of the hill, al- 
most at the summit. 


The boys stumbled on over the 
rough mine floor till the flash 
light flickered and went out. 
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GOLD MINE 
»|'@ 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


“Hope the old fellow isn’t around,” said 
Frank. “It would spoil everything.” 

When they reached Number One mine, 
they found the small gate padlocked. 

“Bother!” protested Davy impatiently. 
“Now we'll have to work to get in!” 
Using a heavy stick, he dug at the earth 
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under the gate till he had made a hole just 
deep enough for them both to slither 
through. 

“No time to fill in the hole,” Davy said. 
“Besides, we'll need it to get out again.” 
He felt in his pockets. “Let’s light the 
lamps.” He found a match, struck it, and set 
it to one of the miner's little lamps that 
stood on a neat shelf of rock just inside the 
tunnel’s mouth. A cold, whispering draft 
snuffed the match’s flame to smoke. Davy 
was annoyed. He tried again while Frank 
sheltered the lamp with his jacket, but al- 
though the match burned to its limit, the 
lamp would not light. Davy was more an- 
noyed than before. 

“Is it full?” asked Frank. 

“Full of what?” snapped Davy. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” stammered Frank, 
feeling ignorant and foolish. “But all lamps 
you light must be full of something or they 
won't burn.” 

“Of course, it’s full,’ sneered Davy. 
“Look!” Frank saw plenty of white, chalky 
stuff inside the lamp and was thus con- 
vinced that the lamp should burn without 


any more coaxing. Neither knew there had 
to be a little stream of water dropping on 
that white stuff. And so the light didn’t 
even flicker. They tried all three lamps. 
None would light. 

“Mining’s no fun without a mining lamp, 
but a flashlight is the next best thing,” 
said Davy, proudly producing a small flash- 





THE MIGHTY JUMPER 


By HELEN SUE ISELY 


Today I saw a green frog jump 
From stone to stone to stone; 
I grabbed a stick from an old brown 
stump 
To poke a froggie bone. 


But Mother cried, "Oh let him be, 
For neither you nor I 

Would like a jab like that, you see— 
So let's just watch, close by." 


I waited silently, and, oh, 
What fun it was to see 

That gray frog stretch each froggie toe, 
And flex his mighty knee. 


light from his inside jacket pocket. He 
knew Frank would not have been sensible 
enough to think of anything so practical. 

“Let’s get going,” he ordered. 

“What an odor in here!” protested 
Frank as they found their way along the un- 
even floor. “Garlic, isn’t it? Garlic mixed 
in wet cement, that’s what it smells like.” 

Davy laughed. “It’s the gas from the 
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lamps. Someone was in here not long ago.” 

Davy’s flashlight needed new batteries, 
that was evident. It cast a pale, eerie circle 
of light before them. And the dim light 
combined with the rumble of kicked stones 
and the myriad echoes and shadows and 
dangling roots made the place far from en- 
joyable, Frank thought. 

Davy bumped his head on a rafter. A 
string of angry curses escaped his lips. 
Frank didn’t like his vocabulary, but what 
could he say? 

Soon there was a trickle of water on the 
floor, and then, sloppy, irky, inky pools to 
walk through. The whole adventure grew 
creepier by the minute, but who would be 
willing to let Davy know that? This was 
Davy’s plan, so let it be fun, by all means! 

Frank suddenly became aware of a pres- 
ence. Funny feeling! You couldn’t see any- 
thing, but you knew there was somebody 
or something close to you, somewhere. 
Frank tried to stop the cold creepy shivers 
from parading up and down his back. 
“Flash your light about, Davy,” he whis- 
pered at last. 

“Why the whispering?” demanded Davy. 

“There’s somebody in this tunnel,” Frank 
warned, and his teeth chattered a little be- 
fore he finished. 

“There’s not!” 

“Then do what I said and find out for 
yourself,” blurted Frank. 

The poor rays of light glanced the beams 
above. There was the presence! A big, fat, 
quilly porcupine. The boys tried to see 
each other’s face. 

“We get past him in a hurry,” warned 
Davy, “or someone around here is going to 
be full of quills.” 

They dived ahead. Davy tripped and 
sprawled headlong. The air would have 
been blue had there been sufficient light to 
see it, Frank thought. He bent to help Davy 
to his feet and to pick up the flashlight. As 
he did so he saw something that halted his 
movement. Gold! Real, solid, honest-to- 
goodness gold. A huge nugget of it! A 
thousand dollars worth at least! Frank’s 
mind raced on oiled wheels. He wouldn't 
tell Davy about it. He’d just grab it up as 
he picked up the flashlight and slip it into 
his pocket. 

He put it in his inside pocket. He felt 
mean about not letting Davy know of his 
miraculous find, but then, Davy would act 

To page 16 
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Birth of U.S. Postage 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


ON July 1, 1847, a postmaster in New 
York City picked up a sheet of paper 
covered with pictures. Taking scissors he 
clipped off one of these, handed it to a cus- 
tomer, and watched him stick it to a letter. 
The customer paid him five cents, and then 
the letter was ready for mailing. 

The picture on this gummed bit of paper 
printed in light-brown ink showed Benja- 
min Franklin, and was the first postage 
stamp issued in the United States. 

The mext customer had a letter that 
weighed more and needed ten cents’ worth 
of postage. So the postmaster picked up a 
sheet of small pictures printed in black, 
showing George Washington. He clipped 
one, received the payment, and saw the 
picture stuck to an envelope, making it 
ready to mail. 

Up to that time envelopes either had 
been marked “paid” in ink or had been 
stamped with devices called “Postmasters’ 
Provisionals.” 

In 1947 a blue commemorative stamp 
was issued with a value of three cents. 
Benjamin Franklin and George Washing- 
ton were honored by having their pictures 
on it. No person ever has had the honor of 
having his likeness printed on a stamp dur- 





ing his lifetime. Few persons have had the 
honor after their death. But George Wash- 
ington and Benjamin Franklin have been 
thus honored many times. 

To have George Washington’s picture on 
a first issue of stamps would seem quite 
logical. Of him it has been said, “First in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 


It might seem strange to have had Ben- 
jamin Franklin on the other first issue. But 
studying accounts of his life explains why. 
He attended schoolroom classes for only 
a couple of years, between the ages of 
eight and ten. Before that he had, however, 
taught himself to read. Since he was the 
fifteenth of seventeen children, his father 
could not afford more education for him. 

Working with his brother James as a 
printer, he studied constantly. At one time 
he was sent to England to negotiate on 
problems between the Crown and the Col- 
onies. This was in 1757. He stayed eighteen 
years, coming home just in time for the 
Revolutionary War. Already in his seven- 
ties, he was active in helping to guide the 
affairs of the Colonies and was one of those 
who worked out the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Before going to England he had 
been Postmaster General and had done 
much to reorganize the department. On 
urgent request he again was made Post- 
master General after his return. 


While President, George Washington 
wrote to Franklin, “If to be venerated for 
benevolence, if to be admired for talents, 
if to be esteemed for patriotism, if to be 
beloved for philanthropy, can gratify the 
human mind, you must have the pleasing 
consolation to know that you have not lived 
in vain.” 
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Luck at Larkspur Lake 
From page 8 


“Hi, Mark!” And his cousin Lois (a year 
younger than he) shot past him with a brief 
pat for his elbow and a much heartier wel- 
come for Uncle Bart. 

“Well, for Well, I'll be a 

Uncle Bart was laughing again, one arm 
around his mother and the other across 
Lois’s shoulders. 

“Maybe I should have told you, Mark, 
but I thought a couple of cooks would be 
a good surprise for you.” 


(To be continued) 








Bridge the Angels Built 
From page 3 


every day to cut wood or to dig around the 
cacao trees, and Philip loved him in spite 
of the drink. 

Just as it was beginning to get dark 
Mother and son heard papa calling from 
the other side of the river. They ran out 
into the rain and looked at the river, swol- 
len from the rains and the mountain 
streams. The laughing water where Philip 
loved to wade on sunny days was deep and 
muddy. 

“He'll be drowned if he tries to cross 
now,” cried Philip. “He can’t jump from 
one stone to another when he’s drunk, and 
the river is too deep and rough on this 
side for me to cross over and help him.” 

For answer, Philip's mother just knelt on 
the river bank and prayed. 

There was a little island in the middle 
of the river, and in the dusk Philip could 
see papd stumbling over the rocks to the 
island. But when he reached the island and 
called to them again, there was just no 
way to get across, for the channel there 
had suddenly become deep, and there were 
no more rocks for stepping stones. 

Thunder crashed above them. Mother 
prayed more loudly. Then Philip saw the 
waters roll a great rock along and leave it 
right between the little island and the 
shore. Then the river brought a tree trunk, 
rolling it around in the angry water until 
it rested on the rock—making a bridge 
from the island to the shore. 

“Look, mama!” shouted the boy. 
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Mother opened her eyes and saw the 
bridge. Quickly she and Philip climbed 
along the tree trunk, with the churning 
river below them, until they reached Fa- 
ther. With steady arms they helped his 
stumbling steps until they were all three 
safely on the shore. They looked back at 
the tree bridge—just in time to see it roll 
over and go crashing downstream with the 
great rock tumbling after it. The bridge 
was gone and even the island had disap- 
peared. 

Philip and his parents knelt, huddled be- 
fore the flickering fire in the open grate of 
their kitchen, and thanked God for the 
bridge He had thrown across the river just 
when they needed it most. 

That was the last time Philip’s father 
went to the saloon on Sunday. He knew it 
was only because of the prayers of his 
wife and son that he hadn't drowned. The 
next Sabbath he went with Philip and the 
mother to the little Adventist church on 
the hill, and gave his heart fully to God. 

Today Philip is a young minister and 
his father is the elder of the small home 
church in the jungle. 





Thieves in the Old Gold Mine 
From page 14 


the very same way, he was sure, so he 
stopped worrying about it. 

The truth was, while Frank was hiding 
his nugget, Davy had been doing exactly the 
same thing with other nuggets. Davy was 
used to cheating. It did not worry him at 
all to deceive Frank, and serve old Ted 
Ramsey right if he couldn’t spot a big 
lump of solid gold after all his years of 
mining! 

Tunnels led this way and that. “Let's 
take the tunnel to the right every time and 
then we won't be lost coming out,” Davy 
suggested. The floor of the tunnel suddenly 
dipped a foot or two, and Frank went 
sprawling. Davy did the same, landing right 
on top of Frank. Now Davy was really 
annoyed. 





,’ roared Davy. “You were hold- 
ing the light. Couldn’t you watch where you 
were going?” 

Frank let out with a terrific kick at Davy’s 
leg. All at once Davy wasn’t fun to be with 
any more. He was bad-tempered and mean, 
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and selfish, and a thief! He had helped him- 
self to little odds and ends from the village 
variety store counters several times and had 
even boasted about it. Then there were the 
troubles with the police. Maybe he wasn’t 
the best company, just as Mother and Dad 
had said. As Frank struggled to his feet 


something lumpy in his jacket pocket 
touched his knee. Frank winced. It was the 
gold nugget he had felt. Davy wasn’t the 
only thief in the tunnel. 

They went a few feet more, and the 
flashlight blinked three times, as if in warn- 
ing, and flickered tiredly out. 

What now? Ten feet under the earth 
they had taken two branches to the right 
from the main line. How would they ever 
find their way back without a light? 

Davy kicked his foot on a jutting ledge 
and Frank sprawled in another puddle of 
miry mud. Just as he was steadying himself 
something wet and creepy, and clammy 
and crawly raced over his face. He darted 
sideways, but the creature was still there to 
maul and terrify him. It was moving as he 
moved. Frank thought of an octopus. It 
couldn’t be! He tried to race away, but 
succeeded only in bumping the wall of the 
tunnel. Frank couldn't make up his mind 
whether he was annoyed or just scared. He 
decided that maybe it was a little of both. 
He moved in another direction. The “thing” 
wound its hand around his neck. 

All this time Davy was trying to make 
his way in the darkness. It seemed that 
every small rise in the tunnel floor had to 
stick up just far enough for him to stub his 
toes. Was the adventure worth all the trou- 
ble? He felt the lump in his pocket, and 
decided it was. “Wouldn't Frank be sore if 
he found out how rich I am right now!” 
Davy congratulated himself. He decided 
that one day soon he would get a brand 
new flashlight and come to the same place 
without Frank. There would surely be more 
gold where he found this nugget. And why 
share a fortune when you can keep it to 
yourself? 

The two got up and fell down, kicked 
toes ahd bumped heads. Frank was almost 
ready to explode. For all he knew, they 
might be going toward the back of the 
tunnel instead of the entrance. Just as he 
opened his mouth to tell Davy what a 
“fizzle” of an idea it was to go into some- 
one else’s gold mine, he thought he saw the 
flicker of a light. It disappeared. Probably 


his nerves were on edge and his imagina- 
tion was beginning to play tricks. No, there 
it was again! 

He put out his hand to feel for Davy. 
He didn’t find the arm he was looking for 
but he did touch a big lumpy something in 
Davy’s pocket. “Thief!” thought Frank ac- 
cusingly, and then he remembered his own 
guilty secret. What would Mother and Dad 
do if they knew their son was a thief? They 
had always tried to teach him honesty and 
truthfulness. They said if a boy had those 
principles in his character, he could never 
go far wrong. 

He wanted to throw the gold away, but 
how could he? It might hit Davy. If he 
rolled it on the floor of the tunnel, Davy 
would hear and ask awkward questions. 

There was the light again. It flickered 
and moved slowly forward, closer and 
closer. Frank didn’t know what Davy was 
thinking, but as for himself, he felt creepy 
and scared. 

-And still the light came, flickering, sway- 
ing, dancing. This time it was Davy feeling 
for Frank’s arm. He pulled him in close to 
the tunnel wall. There they crouched, 
scarcely daring to breathe. The light was 
now scarcely ten feet away, and it lit up 
the features of an old man’s face—Ted 
Ramsey's. He was bent and wiry, yet still 
very nimble on his feet. Frank felt he must 
suffocate if he had to breathe quietly like 
this for many more minutes. Would the old 
man see them? Frank would not even 
blink an eyelid for fear the movement 
might attract attention. The miner came 
right up to where they lay huddled against 
the wall, halting a little here and there. 
Both boys thought the same thing. He was 
hunting for the nuggets and could not re- 
member where he had left them. Finally, 
he decided to go on. 

When he had gotten a few yards away, 
Davy whispered, “Let’s follow him. We'll 
never get out of this dungeon unless we 
do.” He would hear, Frank was positive, 
but there was little use arguing with Davy. 
He would rather run the risk of being 
found out than die of starvation in the 
dark, damp mine. 

The boys tried to creep noiselessly be- 
hind the old man, but at short intervals 
one or the other would send a small stone 
rolling and wake up the dull echoes. Be- 
cause the lamp was on the miner’s helmet, 
it cast very little light of use to the boys. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 

and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 
Barbara Hack, age 15. 601 4th Street, S.E., James- 

town, North Dakota, U.S.A. Sports, artistic work. 

S. Akhtar Ali, age 12. 29 Jahangir Road, East 
Quarter, Karachi, Pakistan. Stamps, football, cricket. 

Merly Joy Rocero, age 12. West Visayan Academy, 
Box 502, Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
piano, reading. 

Teresita Sevilla, age 15. Bakal Third, Talavera, 
Nueva, Ecija, Philippine Islands. Stamps, exchanging 
gifts. 

Billy Wheeler, age 15. Pewee Valley, Kentucky, 
U.S.A. Coins, sports, photography, reading. 

Nancy Grant, age 15. 5053 Kenmoore Drive, Con- 
cord, California, U.S.A. Collects small dolls. 

Shirley Condell, 31 O’Brien Terrace, Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A. Photography, reading. 

Judy Corbit, age 13. 4671 Daywalt Road, Sebasto- 
pol, California, U.S.A. Horses, sewing, music, collect- 
ing stationery, skating, hiking, biking. 








It merely served as a guide to the entrance 
of the mine, for their feet were in inky 
darkness. 

Slap! There was the horrible, wet, creepy 
thing again, touching Frank’s face. Frank 
shivered. Just imagine! It must have fol- 
lowed their progress along the roof of the 
cave. Frank strained his eyes to find out just 
what the “thing” really was. Ah, at last he 
knew. It was the root of a tree. What relief! 

Then what should happen but Davy had 
to sneeze. The old miner turned swiftly. 
The game was up now. What would hap- 
pen next? Quickly he drew his hand from 
his hip pocket, and neither Frank nor Davy 
liked the gleam of metal they saw in the 
eerie light. This was certainly getting to 
be more than a thrilling, harmless adven- 
ture. They had not counted on anything 
like this. Not even Davy had. 

“Whoever you are, put your hands up 
and don’t move an inch!” bellowed the old 
man. Frank trembled. He hadn’t thought 
old Ted Ramsey could be so vicious. He 
had always looked so cheery. 

The miner trotted back to where the 
two stood, arms high, trembling like leaves 
in the wind. “What's the idea of you two 
young shavers being in here?” he de- 
manded. “Don’t you think I knew there was 
someone in this mine ages ago? This is my 
mine, and I know every nook and cranny 
of it. No one can fool me!” 

Frank said in a shaky voice that seemed 
to belong to someone else. “We just wanted 
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a little new adventure, Mr. Ramsey. We 
didn’t mean to do any harm,” and he felt 
in his pocket. He had never intended to 
steal when he set out with Davy, but he 
had, and he felt his heart black with the 
sin of it. 

Mr. Ramsey glanced at the two young 
faces and told the boys to put down their 
hands. He had noticed Davy’s dark pout. 

“So you’re the young one that’s always 
getting the police riled up,” he accused. 
“You're the brains of this little expedition, 
I have no doubt. How did you get in?” 

Davy did not answer at first, and then 
retorted rudely, “That’s for us to know and 
you to find out.” 

The old man’s face turned red. He wasn’t 
accustomed to boys like Davy, but he 
merely said, “Both of you get moving, right 
ahead of me, and no tricks.” 

Frank wondered who would pull tricks 
when they knew someone at their heels 
was carrying a pistol. They stumbled along. 
It wasn’t easy to find their way with the 
light shining behind them and casting shad- 
ows in front of them, but it was all better 
than dying in there, Frank thought grate- 
fully. 

After what seemed hours, the gold of 
afternoon sunset began to sift in at the 
entrance. What would happen now? 

Both thought of the police. Davy didn’t 
care, he told himself. Police are just to take 
the fun out of life, he reasoned. 

As for Frank, he couldn’t stand to think 
how ashamed he'd feel for his mother and 
dad to find out that he had become in- 
volved with the law. 

Ah! It was wonderful to breathe fresh, 
clean air again. The old miner snuffed out 
the tiny lamp and set it back where the 
others stood sedately on their shelf. 

“I know now how you got in,” he said, 
looking at the hole under the gate, and 
fumbling for the key to the padlock. 
“Didn’t you know that when the place was 
locked it meant you weren’t welcome? You 
were trespassing, and if you don’t know 
what that word means, it means you were 
breaking the law!” 

Frank put his hand in his pocket. “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Ramsey,’ he stammered. “I 
thought it was just going to be a bit of fun, 
but it turned me into a horrible thief.” He 
pulled the nugget out of his pocket, and 
Davy’s eyes popped. The nugget was even 
larger than his. 











The old man took it as Frank extended 
his hand. He turned it over and over, and a 
bright smile lit up his features. 

“He'll be asking me next where mine is, 
and then all that digging and stumbling 
will have been trouble for nothing,” Davy 
thought. 

So while Frank stood watching Ted Ram- 
sey turning over the precious nugget, and 
saying, “It certainly is a big one,’ Davy 
slipped behind the old fellow, wriggled 
through the hole under the gate, and slith- 
red away as noiselessly as a snake in the 
dust. 

Mr. Ramsey stood silently a moment, and 
then looked around in the direction Davy 
had disappeared. “Thought he was getting 
away without me knowing,” he winked, 
“but I’m no fool, boy. He didn’t know I 
saw his pocket bulging. 

“Talking about fools,” he added, “this is 
what mining men call ‘fool's gold.’” 

“What does that mean?” asked Frank, 
warming to the kindly tone in his old com- 
panion’s voice. 

“It means nothing more or less than 
that it looks like gold, but it isn’t. It’s iron 
pyrites. Gold nothing! Not worth a bent 
nickel.” 

Frank gasped. “What if I had carried it 
home with me? Not worth anything, but 
the stealing would have been just as bad 
as if the rock had been worth a million 
dollars.” 

“Precisely,” modded the miner, “and 
there’s something else I want to say about 
fools while I am on the subject. Boys who 
have good honest parents like you have are 
fools if they get mixed up with boys like 
the fellow you are along with today. I’ve 
tried hard to talk sense into that young 
man’s head, but I waste my breath. Folks 
like him lead you into all kinds of mis- 
chief, and before you know it, you're 
gone.” 

“Gone?” asked Frank, puzzled. 

“Yes, gone bad, like a rotten egg,” the 
old man stated, shaking his head. “Your 
mother and father don’t like you running 
with that fellow, I know. He’s older than 
you are, and that isn’t good. If you were 
older, you might be able to stand against 
his bad influence and even help to teach 
him better ways, but there’s not much 
chance the way things are with him right 
now. So you take an old man’s advice and 
quit him right now.” 


Frank remembered the way Davy had 
slithered away, thinking he had stolen gold 
from the old man. His desire for excitement 
with Davy had slipped away with him. 

Ted Ramsey bent and picked up a piece 
of rock. “See this,” he said, holding it out 
to Frank. The rock was gray and hard. 

“That’s what I call monzonite,” the miner 
told him. “There’s a good chance there is 
ore in that.” 

“Do all the different kinds of rocks have 
names of their own?” asked Frank, a new 
thought dawning on his mind, and the new 
thought was as exciting to him as any ad- 
venture he had shared with Davy. 

The old miner chuckled. “Why, of course. 
Let me tell you some of them.” He began 
reeling them off with a satisfied smile: 
“Auganite, norite, dunite, dacite, peridotite, 
felsite, andesite oi 

Frank was wide-eyed. He never dreamed 
that old Ted Ramsey could hold such words 
in his head. Everybody knew he'd hardly 
had any schooling. 

“Where did you learn all this, Mr. Ram- 
sey?” his respect for him growing by the 
minute. 

“Out of books,” laughed the wise man. 
“You can always learn things from books, 
you know.” 

“Would you teach me?” Frank sighed. 

The old man unlocked the gate and 
closed it after them. The two walked side 
by side down the hill trail toward where 
the river threaded its silvery way through 
birches and maples and pines. Below, a 
long train that looked like an overgrown 
caterpillar rattled over the bridge and into 
the village station. In the distance, cars 
were flicking on their lights, ready for 
nightfall. 

“You ask your ma if you can come with 
me to the mine to work tomorrow, and 
we'll look for some real, honest-to-goodness 
gold,” he told Frank. “I'll even take you 
over to the spring and teach you how to 
pan gold,” he promised. 

Frank was happy. He felt he had just 
escaped a bad end, going like the “rotten 
egg,’ even as the old miner had said. He 
would go in and tell his folks all about 
his adventure with Davy. He would prom- 
ise not to get caught up with Davy’s ex- 
citing schemes any more, for now he could 
see things through their eyes, and tomorrow 
he would start on a real adventure! 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XIl—New Ideas, New Fields, 
New Workers 


(JUNE 22) 


Memory Verse: “And the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch” (Acts 11:26). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Learn the memory verse, reviewing it each 
day. Read Acts 11:1-4 and 18-30. Take a Bible 
map and find the places mentioned in the les- 
son—Judea and Jerusalem, Phenice, Cyprus, An- 
tioch (Syria), and Cyrene. 


SUNDAY 
Peter Answers for His Actions 


Open your Bible to Acts 11. 

After Peter had baptized and_ instructed 
Cornelius and his friends and family, he re- 
turned to Jerusalem. Rumors had gone around 
about his visiting in a Gentile home, and the 
apostles didn’t like it! See what they said to 
him in verse 3. 

Very patiently Peter told them the whole 
story—how he had seen the vision of the vari- 
ous kinds of animals; about the voice that had 
spoken to him and told him to kill and eat; how 
when he had protested the voice had _ said, 
“What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common”; how the men had come to his lodging 
to take him to the home of Cornelius in Caesarea; 
how he had given a Bible study to the Gentiles 
there; and how the Holy Ghost had fallen on 
them and he had baptized them. 

They: listened eagerly as he unfolded the de- 
tails of his thrilling experiences. Find how they 
responded to this wonderful story, in verse 18. 

“Thus, without controversy, prejudice was 
broken down, the exclusiveness established by 
the custom of ages was abandoned, ana the 
way was opened for the gospel to be proclaimed 
to the Gentiles.’—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 
142. 

And so a new era was born—the era in which 
the gospel was recognized as being for all, not 
for Jews alone. It was a new idea to the apostles, 
but they accepted it. 
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For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 141; p. 142, par. 1. 

THINK how willingly the apostles accepted 
an idea strange to them when they were shown 
that it was God’s will. 

Pray to be willing to accept things that may 
seem strange to you, if they are God’s will. 


MONDAY 


Pushing Into New Territory 


Open your Bible to Acts 11. 

You may remember that after the death of 
Stephen the believers scattered into many dif- 
ferent places. Wherever they went they talked 
about Jesus and what He had done for them. 
Little groups of believers were established in 
Samaria. Look at verse 19 and find some other 
places to which the gospel was taken. 

Phenice is the region on the eastern Mediter- 
ranean shores north of Samaria, Cyprus is an 
island in the eastern Mediterranean, Antioch is 
a large city in Syria, and Cyrene a town on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean on the 
African continent. If you have not already 
done so, look these places up on a Bible map. No- 
tice how far the gospel was spreading from its 
center in Jerusalem. 

Read the last part of the same verse and find 
to whom in these places the scattered believers 
took the message of the gospel. 

The new converts took the light they had re- 
ceived and passed it on to others. What do 
verses 20 and 21 say of the results of their ear- 
nest light-bearing? 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 155. 

THINK how those who received the light of 
the gospel lost no time in passing it on to oth- 
ers. 

Pray that you may pass on the light you re- 
ceive. 























TUESDAY 
Barnabas Recruited 


Open your Bible to Acts 11. 

Antioch was an important commercial cen- 
ter. Besides this, it was popular as a tourist re- 
sort and beauty spot. People came there from 
all over the world. It was a good place for the 
gospel to gain a foothold. So when the apostles 
in Jerusalem heard of the success the disciples 
were having there, they decided to send rein- 
forcements. Find whom they sent to help with 
the work there in verse 22. 

This was the same Barnabas who had helped 
the needy and who had sponsored Saul when 
he was in Jerusalem, speaking for him when 


the apostles were doubting his sincerity. You 
can read about his impressions when he arrived 
in Antioch and how he encouraged the believ- 
ers, in verse 23. 

The people of Antioch loved this gentle dis- 
ciple very much, and were attracted to his mes- 
sage by his goodness and sincerity. Read what 
is said of him in verse 24. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 156, par. 2. 

THINK how the way is made easy for the 
servants of God when the church prepares be- 
forehand. 

Pray to be an earnest worker in your com- 
munity, preparing the way for the minister to 
work. 


Wherever Paul and Barnabas found people who would listen, they would talk to them about Jesus. 
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WEDNESDAY 


Barnabas Finds a Helper in Saul 


Open your Bible to Acts 11. 

The work was growing and growing, and 
soon Barnabas began to look around for some- 
one to help him to meet the many opportuni- 
ties that were continually opening up for 
preaching the gospel. He prayed and thought 
about it, and as he did he remembered the 
young man Saul and the powerful way he had 
preached in Jerusalem before the opposition 
had grown so great that they had to take him to 
Tarsus. Yes! he was the one! With his eloquence 
and learning and wisdom he would be able to 
convince the educated and cultured people 
who were to be found in Antioch. Read how he 
went in search of him in verses 25 and 26, first 
part. In the next part of the verse read for 
how long this fine team of two worked together 
in Antioch. 

In the last part of this same verse we read 
an interesting thing. Look for it in the last part 
of verse 26. 

The name was probably given first as a nick- 
name, but it has become a very precious name 
to Christ’s followers ever since. 

“The name was given them because Christ 
was the main theme of their preaching, their 
teaching, and their conversation. Continually 
they were recounting the incidents that had oc- 
curred during the days of His earthly ministry, 
when His disciples were blessed with His per- 
sonal presence. Untiringly they dwelt upon His 
teachings and His miracles of healing. With 
quivering lips and tearful eyes they spoke of 
His agony in the garden, His betrayal, trial, and 
execution, the forebearance and humility with 
which He had endured the contumely [scorn- 
ful treatment] and torture imposed upon Him 
by His enemies, and the Godlike pity with which 
He had prayed for those who persecuted Him.” 
—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 157. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 156, pars. 3, 4. 

Tuink! After reading the quotation above, 
do you feel worthy of the name given the be- 
lievers in Antioch? 

Pray that you will be true to the name given 
Christ’s followers. 


THURSDAY 


Back to Jerusalem 

Open your Bible to Acts 11. 

Toward the end of their year in Antioch some 
men came up from Jerusalem with a warning. 
Find who the men were and what they prophe- 
sied in verses 27 and 28. 

The Christians in Antioch were alarmed for 
those in Jerusalem who might suffer on account 
of the predicted famine. Read what they deter- 
mined to do in verse 29. 

And so the Christians commissioned their be- 
loved leaders, Barnabas and Saul, to take what 
they had gathered to the believers in Jerusalem. 
Having strengthened the faith of the church in 
Antioch, Barnabas and Saul set off southward 
to Jerusalem, which was then the center of the 
growing Christian church. 


THINK how those who love Christ are made 
brothers and sisters in their sympathy and care 
for each other. 

Pray that you will have this love and sym- 
pathy in your own heart. 


FRIDAY 


Check your knowledge of the lesson with 
these ten questions, looking up the texts if nec- 
essary. 

1. What accusation was brought against Pe- 
ter when he returned to Jerusalem after his 
visit to Caesarea? (Acts 11:3.) 

2. What did the apostles say after Peter had 
told his story? (Acts 11:18.) 

3. Name the places to which the gospel was 
taken by the persecuted, scattered believers 
from Jerusalem. (Acts 11:19.) 

4. Who first took the gospel to Antioch? (Acts 
11:20.) 

5. Whom did the apostles at Jerusalem send 
to follow up the interest created there? (Acts 
11:22.) 

6. What success did he have? (Acts 11:24.) 

7. When new opportunities for preaching 
the gospel presented themselves, whom did 
Barnabas bring to work with him in the city? 
(Acts 11:25, 26.) 

8. What name was given believers in Anti- 
och? (Acts 11:26—memory verse.) 

9. Who prophesied a famine soon to take 
place? (Acts 11:28.) 

10. What did the Christians do by way of re- 
lief work? (Acts 11:29, 30.) 





Munie and the Devil at the Door 
From page 5 

thought. Then aloud he said, “All right. We 

will see.” 

So the little stone god stayed outside. 
And the devil never came back. 

Munie’s mother was so frightened by 
all of this that she married off her little 
daughter to an old man of sixty. Then the 
little girl had to work very hard as a coolie 
or servant. 

No one knows just what happened after 
that, but there is one thing sure. Munie will 
never forget what she learned in the Marathi 
Sabbath school. Maybe she is sharing her 
faith with the uneducated coolies who other- 
wise might never have heard of Jesus. Let 
us pray for her. 
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A NEW JUNIOR ACTIVITY 





Pathfinders of Albuquerque, New Mexico, didn’t have any money to go _ Publishing Department Secretary Jarry, of 
to Summer Camp—but int found 2 xay to carn some. They sold Qhio, admires the English racer bicycle 

A " earned by Evan Pitts through selling LIFE 
Let — AND as help ~ r suet Meo’, Daas P| AND HEALTH. Would you like to earn 
junior y or girl who se only subscriptions to r—campi i 
HEALTH at $3.50 or 150 single copies at 35 cents, and turns the full ee & > pel equipment? 
price in to the Book and Bible House, will be credited with $26.25 for Sifts for your folks? a Bible? a bicycle of 
is camp expenses and extra spending money. Act Now! your own? Others have, you can too! 





Be at summer camp, dressed for the occa- In less than six weeks, mo: 


re than 17,008 copies of LIFE AND HEALTH 
sion. It will add to your fun! This year were sold by 26 boys and girls of the Spencerville, Maryland, elementary 
get your uniform the Earn-It-Yourself way. school, enabling them to earn full scholarships for school this year. 








Clearwater, Florida, church school children and their teacher The students of the Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
earned the playground equipment shown by selling LIFE AND church school, with their teachers, worked seven 
HEALTH. Yes, it can be done, and YOU can do it too! afternoons after school and sold 350 single copies 
of LIFE AND HEALTH. They received a Nature 
cpocenpese. a World Atlas, an 18-inch plastic 

EARN IT YOURSELF World Globe, our new SDA World Mission Ma 


and our large Pictorial Aid for Bible "a, 4 
f LIFE AND 


THE LIFE AND HEALTH WAY ma oes 





Yes, boys and girls, you can earn money for these and other items desired. Contact your 
conference publishing department secretary for information on this new junior activity. 
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KARI, the ELEPHANT, No. 7-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957. BY REVIEW AND HERALO. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 








1. When the Deputy Collector heard about the rogue 
elephant he got a couple of his friends and a native 
helper and they set out in an old car to hunt down 
the elephant. 2. As they neared the territory they 
saw a large crowd of people in the road and found 
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4. After a while the trail of the elephant turned back 
down the other side of the creek, and when the 
hunters came back to their car they found that it 
had been turned over in the middle of the creek. 
5. Quickly following the trail of the rogue they at 





7. The Deputy Collector was barely out of reach 
when the earth shook to an ear-splitting roar as the 
rogue, with legs working like pistons, came trumpet- 
ing toward him. 8. Quickly getting into shooting 
position, the hunter and one of his companions fired 
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that they were fugitives from another village that 
had just been raided by the rogue. 3. They drove till 
they came to a stream they couldn’t cross, and leav- 
ing the car they followed the big round tracks of 
Kari’s father where he had gone up the creek and on. 








last sighted him wandering through the fields to a 
ravine that led to the wooded hills. 6. Circling 
around, the hunters climbed into some large trees 
from which they would be able to see the elephant 
and shoot him without endangering themselves. 











at the elephant. But he kept coming. 9. With his long 
trunk Kari’s father grabbed the branch the Collector 
was sitting on and pulled and yanked at it till it 
almost broke, and the man was very nearly thrown 
from his perch. He feared the tree would break. 








